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BLUE-JACKETS’ PETS. 


Buive-Jackets, as Her Majesty’s sailors are some- 
times styled, are passionately fond of pets. They 
must have something to love, if it be but a woolly- 
headed nigger-boy or a cockroach in a ’baccy-box. 
Little nigger-boys, indeed, may often be found on 
board a man-o’-war, the reigning pets. Young 
niggers are very precocious. You can teach them 
all they will ever learn in the short space of six 
months. Of this kind was one I remember, little 
Freezing-powders, as black as midnight, and shining 
all over like a billiard ball, with his round curly 
head and pleasant dimply face. Freezing-powders 
soon became a general favourite both fore and 
aft. His master, our marine officer, picked him 
up somewhere on the West coast; and although 
only nine years of age, before he was four monthis 
in the ship, he could speak good English, was a 
perfect little gymnast, and knew as many tricks 
and capers as the cook and the monkey. Snowball 
was another I knew, but Snowball took to rum 
at an early age, lost caste, became dissipated, and a 
gambler; and finally fled to his native jungle. 
Jock of ours was a seal of tender years, who for 
many months retained the affections of all hands, 
until washed overboard in a gale of wind. This 
creature’s time on board was fully occupied in a 
daily round of duty, pleasure, and labour. His 
duty consisted in eating seven meals a day, and 
bathing in a tub after each ; his pleasure, to lie on 
his side on the quarter-deck, and be scratched 
and petted ; while his labour consisted of ceaselessly 
endeavouring to enlarge a certain scupper-hole sufli- 
ciently to permit his escape to his native ocean. How 
indefatigably he used to work day by day, and 
hour after hour, scraping on the iron first with one 
flipper, then another, then poking his nose in to 
measure the result with his whiskered face. He 
kept the hole bright and clear, but did not sensibly 
enlarge it, at least to human en. Jock’s successor 
on that ship was a youthful bear of Arctic nativity. 
He wasn’t a nice pet. He took all you gave him, 
and wanted to eat your hand as well, but he never 
said ‘Thank you, and permitted no familiarity. 


When he took his walks abroad, which he did 
every morning, although he never went out of his 
road for a row, he walked straight ahead with his 
nose downwards growling, and gnawed and tore 
everything that touched him—not at all a pet 
worth being troubled with. 

Did the reader ever hear of the sailor who tamed 
a cockroach? Well, this man I was shipmate with. 
He built a little cage, with a little kennel in the 
corner of it, expressly for his unsavoury pet, and 
he called the creature Idzky—‘ which he named 
himself, sir, he explained to me. Idzky was a giant 
of his race. His length was fully four inches, his 
breadth one inch, while each of his waving feelers 
measured six. This monster knew his name and 
his master’s voice, hurrying out from his kennel 
when called upon, and emitting the strange sound 
which gained for him the cognomen Idzky. The 
boatswain, his master, was as proud of him as he 
might have been of a prize pug, and never tired of 
exhibiting his eccentricities. 

I met the boatswain the other day at the Cape, 
and inquired for his pet. 

‘O sir, he said with genuine feeling, ‘he’s 
gone, sir. Shortly after you left the ship, poor 
Idzky took to taking rather much liquor, and that 
don’t do for any of us, you know, sir; I think 
it was that, for I never had the heart to put him 
on allowance ; and he went raving mad, had regular 
fits of delirium tremens, and did nothing but run 
round his cage and bark, and wouldn’t look at any- 
thing in the way of food. Well, one day I was com- 
ing off the forenoon watch, when, what should I 
see but a double line of them “P” ants working 
in and out-of the little place: twenty or so 
were carrying a wing, and a dozen a leg, and 
half a score running on with a feeler just like men 
carrying a stowed mainsail ; and that, says I, is poor 
Idzky’s funeral; and so it was, and I didn’t disturb 
them. Poor Idzky !’ 

Peter was a pet mongoose of mine, a kindly cosy 
little fellow, who slept around my neck at night, 
and kept me clear of cockroaches, as well as my 
implacable enemies, the rats. I was good to Peter, 
and fed him well, and used to take him on shore 
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at the Cape, among the snakes, The snakes were 
for Peter to fight; and the way my wary wee 
friend dodged and closed with, and finally throttled 
and killed a cobra, was a caution to that subtlest 
of all the beasts of the field. The presiding Malay 
used to clap his brown hands wih joy as he ex- 
claimed: ‘Ah! sauvé good mongoose, sar, proper 
mongoose to kill de snake.’ 

‘You don’t object, do you,’ I modestly asked m 
captain one day, while strolling on the quarter-deck 
after tiffin—‘ you don’t object, I hope, to the some- 
what curious pets I at times bring on board ?” 

‘Object?’ he replied. ‘Well, no; not as a rule. 
Of course you know I don’t like your snakes to get 

liding all over the ship, as they were the other day. 
But, doctor, what’s the good of my objecting. If 
any one were to let that unholy beast in the box 
yonder loose’. 

‘Don’t think of it, captain, I interrupted ; ‘he’d 
be the death of somebody, to a dead certainty,’ 

‘No! I’m not such a fool,’ he continued. ‘But 
if I shot him, why, in a few days you’d be billeting 
a boa-constrictor or an alligator on me, and telling 
me it was for the good of science and the service.’ 

The unholy beast in the box was the most 
splendid and graceful specimen of the monitor 
lizard I have ever seen. Fully five feet long from 
tip to tail, he swelled and tapered in the most 
perfect lines of beauty. Smooth, though scaly, and 
inky black, tartaned all over with transverse 
rows of bright yellow spots, with eyes that shone 
like wild-fire, and teeth like quartz, with his 
forked tongue continually flashing out from his 
bright-red mouth, he had a wild, weird loveliness 
that was most uncanny. Mephistopheles, as the 
captain not inaptly called him, knew me, how- 
ever, and took his cockroaches from my hand, 
although perfectly frantic when any one else went 
near him. If a piece of wood, however hard, 
were dropped into his cage, it was instantly torn 
in pieces ; and if he seized the end of a rope, he 
might quit partnership with his head, but never 
with the rope. 

One day, greatly to my horror, the steward en- 
tered the wardroom, pale with fear, and reported : 
‘ Mephistopheles escaped, sir, and yaffling’ (rending) 
‘the men’ I “es on deck. The animal had 
indeed escaped. He had torn his cage into splin- 
ters, and declared war against all hands. Making 
for the fore hatchway, he had seized a man by the 
jacket skirts, going down the ladder. The man got 
out of the garment without delay, and fled faster 
than any British sailor ought to have done. On the 
lower deck he chased the cook from the coppers, 
and the carpenter from his bench. A circle of 
Kroomen were sitting mending a foresail ; Me- 
histopheles suddenly appeared in their midst. 
e niggers unanimously threw up their toes, 
individually turned somersaults backwards, and 
sought the four winds of heaven. These routed, 
my pet turned his attention to Peepie. Peepie 
was a little Arab slave-lass. She was squatting 
by a calabash, singing low to herself, and eating 
rice. He seized her cummerbund: it was her 
only — But Peepie wriggled clear—natural 
—and ran on deck, the innocent, like the ‘funny 
little maiden’ in Hans Breitmann that ‘had got 
nodings on.’ On the cummerbund, Mephisto- 
pheles spent the remainder of his fury, and the 
rest of his life; for, not knowing what might 
happen next, I sent for a fowling-piece, and the 


plucky fellow succumbed to the force of circum- 
stances and a pipeful of buck-shot. I have him 
yonder on the sideboard, in body and in spirit 
(gin), bottle-mates with a sandsnake, three centi- 
pedes, and a tarantula, 

With monkeys, baboons, apes, and all of that 
ilk, navy ships, when homeward bound, are oft- 
times crowded. Of our little crew of seventy, I 
think nearly every man had one, and some two, 
such pets, although fully one-half died of chest 
diseases as soon as the ship came into colder 
latitudes. These monkeys made the little craft very 
lively indeed, and were a never-ending source of 
amusement and merriment to all hands. I don’t 
like monkeys, however. They ‘are so near, and 
yet so far, as respects humanity. I went shoot- 
ing them once—a cruel sport, and more cowardly 
even than elephant-hunting in Ceylon—and when 
I broke the wrist of one, instead of hobbling 
off, as it ought to have done, it came howling 

iteously towards me, shaking and shewing me the 
jleeding limb. The little wretch preached me a 
sermon anent cruelty to animals that I shall not 
forget till the day I die. 

We had asweet-faced, delicate, wee marmoset, not 
taller, when on end, than a quart bottle—Bobie, 
the sailors called him ; and we had also a larger 
ape, Hunks by name, of what our Scotch engineer 
called the ‘ill-gettit breed ;’ and that was a mild 
way of putting it. This brute was never out of 
mischief. He stole the men’s tobacco, smashed 
their pipes, spilled their grog, and ran aloft with 
their caps, which he minutely inspected internally, 
and then threw overboard. He was always on the 
black-list ; in fact, when scratching his back after 
one hiding, he was wondering all the time what 
devilment he could do next. Bobie was arrayed 
in a neatly fitting sailor-costume, cap and all com- 
plete ; and so attired, of course, could not escape 
the persecutions of the ape. Hunks, after filling his 
stomach with cockroaches, would stuff his cheeks ; 
then, holding out his hand with one to Bobie, ‘Hae, 
hae, hae,’ he would ery, then seize the little inno- 
cent, and escape into the rigging with him. Taking 
his seat in the maintop, Hunks first and foremost 
emptied his cheeks, cramming the contents down 
his captive’s throat. He next got out on to the 
stays for exercise, and used Bobie as a species of 
dumb-bell, swinging him by the tail, oy him 
by a foot, by an ear, by the nose, &c. and threat- 
ening tothrowhim overboard if any sailor attempted 
arescue. Last of all, he threw him at the nearest 
sailor. 

On board the Orestes was a large ape as big as a 
man. He was a most vgs sd ape. There wasn’t 
a bit of humour in his whole corporation. ‘ He 
had a silent sorrow’ somewhere, ‘a grief he’d ne’er 
impart.’ Whenever you spoke to him, he seized 
and wrung your hand in the most pathetic manner, 
and drew you towards him. His other arm was 
thrown across his chest, while he shook his head, 
and gazed in your face with such a woe-begone 
countenance, that the very smile froze on your 
lips ; and as you couldn’t laugh out of politeness, 
you felt very awkward. For anything I know, 
this melancholy ape may be still alive. 

Deer are common pets in some ships. We had 
a fine large buck in the old Semiramis. A romping 
rollicking rascal, in truth a very satyr, who never 
wanted a quid of tobacco in his mouth, nor refused 
rum and milk. Whenever the steward came up to 
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announce dinner, he bolted below like a shot ; and 
we were generally down just in time to find him 
dancing among the dishes, after eating all the 
potatoes. 

1 once went into my cabin and found two Lillipu- 
tian deer in my bed. It was our engineer who 
had placed them there. We were lying off Lamoo, 
and be had brought them from shore. 

*Ye’ll just be a faither to the lammies, doctor,’ 
he said, ‘for I’m no on vera guid terms wi’ the 
skipper.’ 

ey were exactly the size of an Italian grey- 
hound, perfectly formed, and graceful, 
They were too tender, poor things, for life on ship- 
board, and did not live long. 

In the stormy latitude of the Cape, we used to 
amuse ourselves by catching Cape pigeons, thus: a 
little bit of wood floated astern attached by a 
string, a few pieces of fat thrown into the water, 
and the birds, flying tack and half-tack towards 
them, came athwart the line, by a dexterous move- 
ment of which we entangled their wings, and landed 
them on board. We caught albatrosses in the 
same fashion, and nothing untoward occurred. 

I had for many months a gentle, loving pet in 
the shape of a snow-white dove. I had bought him 
that I might make feather-flowers from his plumage; 
but the boy brought him off alive, and I never had 
the heart to kill him. So he lived in a leathern 
hat-box, and daily took his perch on my shoulder 
at meal-times. 

It was my lot once upon a time to be down with 
fever in India. The room in which I lay was the 
upper flat of an antiquated building, in a rather 
lonely part of the suburbs of a town. It had three 
windows, close to which grew a large banyan-tree, 
beneath the shade of whose branches the crew of a 
line-of-battle ship might have hung their ham- 
mocks with comfort. The tree was inhabited by a 
colony of crows; we stood—the crows and I—in 
the relation of over-the-way to each other. Now, 
of all birds that fly, the Indian crow must bear the 
palm for audacity. Living by his wits, he is ever 
on the best of terms with himself, and his im- 

dence leads him to dare anything. Whenever, 
y any chance, Pandoo, my attendant, left the 
room, these black gentry paid me a visit. Hopping 
in by the score, and regarding me no more than the 
bed-post, they commenced a minute inspection of 
everything in the room, trying to destroy every- 
thing that could not be eaten or carried away. They 
rent the towels, drilled holes in my uniform, stole 
the buttons from my coat, and smashed my bottles. 
One used to sit on a screen close by my bed every 
day, and scan my face with his evil eye, saying as 
see as could be: ‘You’re getting thinner and 
utifully less: in a day or two, you won’t be 
able to lift a hand ; then I’ll have the pleasure of 
picking out your two eyes,’ 

Amid such doings, my servant would generally 
come to my relief, perhaps to find such a scene as 
this : Two or three pair of hostile crows with their 
feathers standing up around their necks, engaged 
in deadly combat on the floor over a silver spoon 
or a tooth-brush ; half-a-dozen perched upon every 
available chair ; an unfortunate lizard with a crow 
at each end of it, getting whirled wildly round the 
room, each crow thinking he had the best right 
to it; crows everywhere, hopping about on the 
table, and drinking from the bath ; crows perched 
on the window-sill, and more crows about to come, 


and each crow doing all in his power to make the 
greatest possible noise. The faithful Pandoo would 
take all this in at a glance ; then would ensue a 
helter-skelter retreat, and the windows darkened 
by the black wings of the flying crows, then silence 
for a moment, only broken by some apologetic 
remark from Pandoo. 

When at length happy days of convalescence 
came round, and I was able to get up and even eat 
my meals at table, I found my friends the crows 
a little more civil and respectful. The thought 
occurred to me to make friends with them; I 
consequently began a regular system of feedin 
them after every meal-time. One old crow f 
caught, and chained to a chair with a fiddle-string. 
He was a funny old fellow, with one club-foot. He 
never refused his food from the very day of his 
captivity, and I soon taught him a few tricks. One 
was to lie on his back when so placed for any yea 
of time till set on his legs again. This was called 
turning the turtle. But one day this bird of free- 
dom hopped away, fiddle-string and all, and a whole 
fortnight elapsed before I saw him again. I was 
just beginning to put faith in a belief common in 
India—namely, that a crow or any other bird that 
has been for any time living with human beings, is 

ut to instant death the moment he returns to the 
som of his family ; when one day, while engaged 
breakfasting some forty crows, my club-footed pet 
reappeared, and actually picked the bit from my 
hand, and ever after, until I left, he came regularl 
thrice a day to be fed. The other crows came with 
surprising exactness at meal-times: first one would 
alight on the shutter outside the window, and peep 
in, as if to ascertain how nearly done I happened to 
be, then fly away for five or ten minutes, when he 
would return, and have another keek. As soo: 
however, as I approached the window, and rai 
my arm, I was saluted with a chorus of cawing 
from the banyan-tree ; then down they swooped in 
dozens ; and it was no very easy task to fill so many 
mouths, although the loaves were government ones. 

These pets had a deadly enemy in a brown raven 
—the bramla-kite: swifter than arrow from bow he 
descended, describing the arc of a great circle, and 
carrying off in his flight the largest lump of bread 
he could spy. He, for one, never stopped to bless 
the hand of the giver; but the crows, i know, were 
not ungrateful, Club-foot used to perch beside 
me on a chair, and — his morsels from the floor, 
always premising that two windows at least must 
be open. As to the others, their persecutions 


-ended ; they never appeared except when called 


upon, The last act of their ion was to 
devour a very fine specimen of praying mantis 
I had confined in a quinine bottle. The first day 
the paper cover had been torn off, and the mantis 
had only escaped by keeping close at the bottom ; 
next day, the cover was again broken, and the bottle 
itself capsized: the poor mantis had prayed in vain 
for once. Club-foot, I think, must have stopped all 
day in the banyan-tree, for I never went to the 
window to call him without his appearing at once 
with a joyful caw ; this feat I used often to exhibit 
to my shipmates who came to visit me during my 
d, laughabl 
space permitted, many a able sto’ 

might here be told of the on doings 
talking-birds. One thing, however, I don’t re- 
member ever to have seen noticed—namely, the 
habit some birds have of talking in their sleep. 
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And, just as a human being will often converse 
in his dreams in a long-forgotten language, so birds 
will often at night be heard repeating words or 
phrases they never could remember in their waking 
moments. A starling of mine often roused me 
at night by calling out my dog’s name in loud, 
distinct tones, although by day his attempts to do 
so were quite ineffectual. So with a venerable 
parrot we had on board the saucy Skipjack. Polly 
was a quiet bird in daylight, and much given to 
serious thought ; but at times, in the stillness of 
the middle watch at sea, would startle the sailors 
from their slumbers by crying out: ‘Deen, deen— 
kill, kill, kill!’ in quite an alarming manner. Polly 
had been all through the Indian mutiny, and was 
shut up in Delhi during the sad siege, so her 
dreams were not very enviable. 

Do parrots know what they say? At times I 
think they do. Our parson on board the old 
Rumbler had no more attentive listener to the 
Sabbath morning service than wardroom Polly ; 
but there were times when Polly made responses 
when silence would have been more judicious. 
There was an amount of humour which it is im- 

ssible to describe in the sly way she one day 
Tooked the parson in the face as he had just 
finished a burst of eloquence both impassioned 
and impressive, and uttered one of her impertinent 
remarks. She was guilty of a still greater indiscre- 
tion. For some months, she was denied access to 
church because she had once forgotten herself so 
far as to draw corks during the sermon—this be- 
ing considered ‘ highly mutinous and insubordinate 
conduct.’ But she regained her privilege. Poor 
Poll! I’ll never forget the solemn manner in which 
she shut her eyes one day at the close of the service, 
as if still musing on the words of the sermon, on 
the mutability of all things created, and remarked: 
‘Vanity, vanity, all is vanity, says—says:’ she 
could say no more—the rest stuck in her throat, 
and we were left to ponder on her unfortunate loss 
of memory in uttering the admonitory sentiment. 


DIAMOND-DIGGING AT PNIEL. 


Ir was late on a summer’s afternoon that I first 
saw Pniel, the eldest of our South African diamond- 
diggings. Ten days and eleven nights we had 
been jolting up from Cape-town, packed like slaves 
in the Middle Passage, drenched with perspiration, 
our ankles swelled, a prey to flies and fleas and 
dust. In two hundred and fifty hours of such 
travel, we had thrice enjoyed a brief luxury of 
bed: first at Ceres, for three and a half hours; 
again at Schinderspan, seven hours; and again at 
Victoria West, five and a half hours. Eight 
‘square meals’ had been offered us in ten days— 
two breakfasts, three dinners, and three suppers; 
the calls of appetite we had satisfied between- 
whiles with potted meat, sardines, biltongue or 
dried flesh, boer-bread, coffee, and miscellaneous 
articles. Two great mountain passes our lumbering 
wagon had climbed; five or six streams it had 
crossed, and one mighty river, the Orange : two 
deserts also, the Karroo and the Gouph. Of perils 
and panics endured in seven hundred and fifty 
miles of such journeying I shall not speak, but of a 
truth the diamond-digger earns his reward. 


The night was very hot, for November in Cape 
Colony is our English July. The sandy plain 
which overhangs Pniel wore a reddish glow. For 
miles we had seen the great Vaal river barring 
our course, but of the far-famed camp no token 
met the gaze. At length, as the wagon jolted on, 
we saw the tops of trees upon the further bank of 
the stream, and then the rocks of Klipdrift, 
crowned with houses, of which the iron roofs 
shone red. Pniel itself lies under the steep 
hither bank, invisible until one gains the very 
edge. An earthquake in a crowded town could 
scarcely cause confusion more chaotic than is 
spread before the eye—a house stands here, a tent 
there, mounds and holes everyw) ere. Of the 
street designed when first the camp was ‘regulated,’ 
not more than forty yards remain. There is scarce 
room for Jardine’s famous hostelry, a wooden 
building, roofed with corrugated iron. Hanging 
to the end of this is the canvas house of a certain 
doctor. Beyond, the roadway ends in a monstrous 
pit, sunk by enthusiastic diggers, and those who 
would reach the river must turn into footpaths 
right or left. The soil of Pniel is a deep red sand. 
Heaps and embankments of this lie on every side, 
as far as one can see from the elevation of our 
cart. Great boulders are regularly piled up, like 
fortifications, or lie in broken hills. On each few 
feet of level space—rare, indeed, are such building- 
sites—a ragged tent, or hut of branches, stands with 
blear-eyed men lounging full length inside. Two 
hundred yards down the slope, between the crests 
of stony hillocks, between the trunks of lofty 
willow trees, the Vaal reappears. Long purple 
shadows fall from mound to mound ; the dirty 
tents burn orange; the sky is all aflame; our 
river runs like blood. In the sublimest glory of 
an African sunset I take my first view of Pniel. 
Visions of fortune are in the eyes of all of us, as 
we leap from the wagon, and stretch our swollen 
limbs at the door of Jardine’s Hotel. 

The hotel, though full of humours, must be dis- 
missed with a brief acknowledgment of many kind- 
nesses from its host. It did not suit my purse to 
remain long under its roof; and by the third day 
I was owner of a small bell-tent, costing me six 
pound ten shillings at auction; a table and chair, 
three pounds; two picks, two spades, a sieve, a 
crowbar, two zinc buckets, four yards of rope, a 
gridiron, a stretcher, mattress, and blanket, and a 
frying-pan, four pounds five shillings in all. There 
was likewise a ‘cradle,’ such as we use at the river- 
diggings, which I got cheap for five pounds; also a 
dog, purchased to defend the diamonds I was going 
to dig, but he ran away the same night. Total ex- 
penditure, eighteen pounds fifteen shillings; a 
reasonable outfit, but a serious demand upon a capi- 
tal of one hundred and fifty pounds. After some 
search, I found a space about fourteen feet square, 
not too far from the haunts of men. It had already 
borne several occupants, the ashes of whose extinct 
fires lay deep in the middle of it; what space, 
indeed, for half a mile around, but had borne a tent, 
in the great days, scarce four months ago, when 
sixteen hundred tents whitened the rudd} gorge, 
and five thousand diggers reared those piles of 
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stone, and dug those deep pitfalls? Upon this 
little platform I raised my canvas, assisted by a 
friendly Kaflir, man-of-all-work at a drinking-shop 
near by. 

Thoughtful study of such information as could 
be obtained in Cape-town had determined me to 
risk my fortune in one of the deserted diggings, 
Pniel, or Gong-gong, or Cawood’s Hope. It was 
disputed at no ‘hand that their wealth is not half 
extracted. The easier work, and the fabulous 
return of ‘dry’ digging, had enticed thousands 
from their camps when in a fair way of winning 
fortune. I was resolved to make no such 
mistake. At the dry diggings, my hundred 
and fifty pounds would be laughed to scorn ; 
at Pniel, judiciously expended, it should be the 
sure foundation of an independence. Such 
accounts of fever and misery came from New 
Rush and Dutoitspan as made even me, a very old 
campaigner, almost dread the thought of living 
there ; Pniel offered me a river at my door, plea- 
sant shade of trees, and a constant wind to fan the 
burning air. I was alone too; not over-strong in 
health. In those crowded treasure-pits across the 
veldt, life is too hard and too exciting, death too 
common, for the unfriended stranger to command 
notice when broken down ; every other tent there 
could tell a tale of noble patience and self-sacrifice, 
but not exercised on behalf of the stranger. For 
these reasons I had determined to stay by the 
river ; heartily I wish that resolve had never been 
broken. 

There was no difficulty then, in November 1871, 
nor is there now, in receiving a ‘claim’ at Pniel. 
Over all the labyrinth there were scarcely a hundred 
men at work, where thousands had been jostling 
each other four months ago, But I was anxious to 
buy a ‘proved’ claim. The vagrant habits, the 
ignorance, and the constitutional distrust of the 
boer digger, frequently offered great chances to a 
man of ready wit. A boer gets tired of working ; 
and besides, he cannot believe in diamonds, 
though daily selling them at a heavy price. Things 
might have gone well, but for the leviathans of 
New Rush and ‘ the Pan, who would not leave us 
Pniel folks in our contented poverty. They came 
swaggering across our veldt from their dusty 
pandemonia, riding thoroughbreds, or mounted in 
snowy carts bounding behind six horses. They 
swaggered at our Jardine’s in broadcloth coats, 
alin, and English top-boots, pushing us 
rightful owners into the corner amongst the mis- 
cellaneous objects of our Jardine’s trade. They 
es down to our river, stopping to point out 
to their swaggering friends some hole half filled, 
and to say : ‘That was my claim, boys. Haw, haw, 
haw! Didn't I sweat at building that dirty wall ; 
curse every stone in it! And what d’ye think I 
found in the blank hole for six months’ work ? 
So many, and the biggest so much, and haw, haw!’ 
‘Can't think how these Pniel chaps _ get along,’ 
says another. Says a third: ‘ They fish for a live- 
lihood in their blessed river!’ And so the part 
goes laughing down to bathe. Oh, the New Rush 
men maddened us sometimes with their rowdy 
boasting, and nightly uproars, and furious gam- 
bling. They were peaceful folk upon the diamond- 
fields in my time; but not once nor twice have 
I seen them challenged to fight for no other cause 
than the insolence of their visitors, 

It will easily be believed that to keep one’s head 


cool in such an atmosphere was difficult. I began 
to reproach myself with laziness, or want of luck, 
or over-caution. In this mood I crossed to Klip- 
drift, on the twelfth day of my residence. Klip- 
drift, though never very geome as a digging, is 
the most substantial of all our camps. It has not 
less than twenty, maybe thirty houses of brick, 
some of them quite large. I have seen flowers 
growing at Klipdrift. But the population cannot 
exceed fivehundredsouls. Though soinconveniently 
situated, for the broad and dangerous Vaal river 
divides it from the colony, and from all the other 
diggings, this camp has been selected by Cape- 
town wisdom as the metropolis of our new annexa- 
tion. In November 1871, the thriving little 
settlement had not yet —— its astonishment 
and delight at this news. In the rough and rather 
disreputable canteen which stands on the cliff, a 
group of boers and diggers were disputing the 
merits of the Keate award, a subject on which 
both were equally ignorant, no doubt. 

I paused to ask the origin of this dispute. It 
matters little on what subject you begin a conver- 
sation yonder, the current and the end of it is 
surely diamonds. The group dispersed, and left 
me with the stalwart bar-keeper and one guest. 
This was a small, red, wiry man, sunburnt and 
weatherbeaten, puckered with wrinkles, blear-eyed, 
as a working digger should be. The sleeves of his 
flannel shirt were rolled up to the shoulder, dis- 
playing arms seamed and livid with the skin 
disease we call ‘river’ or ‘Hebron boils.’ Of what 
colour once had been his hat of felt, his shirt, or 
his moleskin trousers, tucked into long boots, no 
man could tell, for they were stiff and coated with 
the red Pniel earth. A belt of canvas, garnished 
with many pockets, held at his back a butcher's 
knife. He sat upon the greasy bench, of home 
carpentry; and before him, on a board smoothed 
with dirt, stood the filthiest of all glasses, contain- 
ing a turgid compound of poutak wine, ‘cape 
smoke,’ and home-made ginger-beer, called in our 
camp parlance a ‘pickaxe.’ This old sinner, with 
crafty face and hands deformed, seemed to be the 
very doyen of diggers. 

We had not talked three minutes before he 
spotted me. ‘You’re a new chum, I take it?’ he 
said. And thereupon the old wretch began his 
incantations. I was too late in the field ; all good 
claims were occupied. It was idle to expect the 
discovery of new fields. There couldn't be a 
diamond in South Africa outside of the present 
river-diggings, and the four dry camps, New Rush, 
Dutoitspan, Old de Beer’s, and Bultfontein. Hadn’t 
every koje for fifty miles round been prospected ? 
Why, he himself had spent hundreds of pounds in 
opening up a line from Pniel to the Mod river. Oh, 
I didn’t trouble myself about new fields? Shewed 
my sense there, anyhow. But what was a poor 
chap to do? He reckoned I hadn’t over much 
money, or I’d have gone through to the dry 
diggings like other fools. Right I was to stop by 
the river. Claims were selling at New Rush a 
hundred to five hundred the foot-breadth, and that 
chap was done who bought at the lower price. 

“Young man,’ exclaimed the wretch, opening 
his eyes and hands, ‘d’ ye see me afore ye? Look 
at me. I’m the chapas prospected the New Rush— 
I did! Ask the baas there!—ask any one you 
meet; they'll tell you it was old Jim Peebles 
prospected the New Rush. Look’ee here!’ From 
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a pocket of his dirty belt he pulled out a round 
tin box, designed to hold percussion-caps, It was 
three parts full of diamonds, which he poured from 
hand to hand in a dazzling cascade. ‘There ain’ta 
many ;"I don’t say there is. I sorted out double 
0’ this at New Rush in a fortnight. But look at 
the quality—no dry-dug rubbish about that lot. 
River-stones, every one! Was it likely, having 
such a claim as them come from, I’d quit it for the 
New Rush? No, sir!’ 

And so on. No need to pursue the course of the 
swindle. It was excellently carried out. I was 
not so young as to run off at scent. More than a 
week before the word ‘sale’ was mentioned, 
and then the proposition came from me. Most 
ingeniously arranged, and a a larger prize, 
was the evidence that accidentally turned up to 
convince me I had a real good thing in old Jim 
Peebles’ claim. Jardine himself, the soul of 
honesty, told me—what was quite true—that the 
man had made a fortune, colonially speaking, and 
had for some weeks been anxious to sell and 
retire. I cut the story short, for it is a sore one 
with me now. I finally bought the claim for 


os pounds, two-thirds of my remaining capi- 


I could scarcely sleep that night, for thought of 
the prize so cleverly won. How much more 
had been ed — that of 
ellow- Ts, who me direct to the 
Eldoralo. Six months hence shall be following, 
with such a bag of gold as will enable me to buy a 
first-class claim—a claim where fortune is a cer- 
tainty, where one may calculate on half-a-dozen 
gems per day. The money so earned I shall 
reinvest in diamonds, or other speculations. I 
shall make, as others do, cent. per cent. per month ; 
and in two years’ time I shall return to England, a 
comfortable man. So inspiriting were these reflec- 
tions—not unreasonable, mind you, had the founda- 
tion been more sure—lI leapt from my mattress in a 
fever of delight, and opened the tent door. It was 
a little after five. The sun already stood above 
the horizon, and the metal roofs of Klipdrift 
glittered above its trees. Of palest green was the 
sky, without a cloud upon its arch. The tall 

illows before me wore a golden glory on their 
heads, whilst their feet lay in misty shadow. 
Vapours curled upward from the river, in which a 
score of diggers were noisily plunging. Each tent 
and mound upon the higher land threw a long blue 
shadow beside it. Even whilst I watched, the 
golden aureole of the trees crept downward. The 
shadows shortened, shortened. The swiftly flowing 
river began to sparkle. The green died out from 
the sky, changing to turquoise blue. A sun-ray 
struck my face like a breath of flame; and my 
first day of a digger’s life was fairly in. 

‘ Baas!’ exclaimed a voice beside and below me. 
I looked down, and saw, squatted on his haunches, 
my friendly Kaffir. He was a Zulu, but taller 
than the average of his race. Black was he as the 
nigger of ancient romance, woolly headed, with 
large eyes, nose well shaped, but lips immense, 
shielding a marvellous row of teeth. No statue of 
a demigod had finer or more graceful limbs than 
had my ‘ boy’ Charles, 

‘You’ve bought claim, baas,’ says he; ‘ you want 
Kaffir for work. What you give Kafiir?’ 

‘Sixteen shillings a month,’ I said, ‘and the 
usual allowances,’ 


‘You no get free Kaftir for that,” my Charles 
replied, shaking his head with emphasis. 

‘I can’t afford more,’ I answered resolutely. 

‘No more 

‘No more !’ 

‘Then you got buy Kaffir! How much you give 
buy Kaffir ?’ 

‘A pound,’ I said, knowing that Charles meant I 
must employ an agent, who, for a certain premium, 
would procure me a Kaffir at my terms (N.B.—No 
questions asked), This business was largely in the 
hands of Zulus, who took advantage of each other, 
just as we white men did. But Charles laughed 
scornfully at my pound, I finally agreed to double 
the sum, on condition that the ‘boy’ should be 
found by evening, and with a guarantee that he 
should not less stout and healthy than my 
brawny Charles. Meanwhile, the two-pound pre- || 
mium was lodged with Jardine, All day I pottered 
about my claim, which lay close to the river-bank. 
There was a great tree over it, which I longed to 
root up. I knew there were diamonds under that 
tree ; but diggers’ law is very strict about timber, 
and I dared not violate it. The claim had been 
excellently worked, and its stones and boulders 
cleared away, or neatly built into a wall to — 
the mass of earth. My ground, of course, was thirty 
feet square, not more than half of it yet open. 
The deepest part might be eight feet below the 
surface. I took my pick, and gave a stroke or two, 
just to try what manner of work this might be. 
Within an inch of the floor, I struck a monstrous 
stone, which gave me two hours of the heaviest 
possible labour, in a heat super-tropical. But there 
is a wild excitement even in the fatigue of diamond- 
digging. It was with regret I left off, as evening 
approached. 

At the door of my tent squatted Charles, alone. 
‘Where is my Kaffir?’ I shouted, whilst yet afar 
off, mad to think that another day should be lost. 

‘He come to-morrow morning faithful. Give me 
him pick and bucket. He be at work before baas 
out of bed.’ 

I handed over the tools, plunged in the river, 
dined at Jardine’s, and turned in at eight o’clock, 
to sleep as I had not slept for years. Earliest dawn 
found me awake, very stiff, but ew pe almost 
with expectation. I hastened to the claim, stopping 
only for a cup of coffee at the nearest canteen. 
There, plain enough, was a burly Kaffir, working 
with bar and pick. He looked up. It was Charles 
again—Charles wearing the broadest of Zulu grins, 

* What’s this ?’ I asked angrily. 

‘Me your Kaffir, baas, says he; ‘give me briefje 
to = after breakfast, and he pay me two 

unds ?” 

7 Sold again, said I to myself. But never did I 
regret that investment, for my man was a treasure. 
By-the-by, Charles was his Zulu name wofully 
abbreviated. Correctly — it was Chaw-aw- 
aw-les—five syllables at least, and signifies, I believe, 
a white bull. 

Very heartily we set to work at our claim, break- 
ing up the lime-cemented mass of pebbles, and 
heaping them in the midst for washing. There is 
no mistake at all about the fact that diamond- 
digging on the river is as hard work as can be; 
but I have no space to dwell on these points. 
When a reasonable heap of pebbles and earth 
was dug out, we carried it in buckets to the 
cradle, This machine, an excellent invention, 
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begotten by necessity, contained three floors of 
zinc, perforated in holes of decreasing size. The 
‘stuff,’ as we call it, was bucketed on to the top- 
most floor, water poured on, and the machine set 
going. In a certain time, which varies according 
to circumstances, the earth and small stones work 
through, and only big refuse lies on the upper 
floor. Over this refuse you throw a careful glance, 
for people do find diamonds too big to pass the 
first perforation, ay, every day some one finds such 
a treasure, and pitches it away. The same with the 
second floor. The third floor, when washed quite 
clean, you carefully take out, and pour on the 
‘sorting-table, where, scrape in hand, the baas 
digger passes it under review. What delightful 
moments has he in the beginning, whilst the excite- 
ment is fresh! What lovely pebbles he collects, 
agates of all beautiful hues, carnelians, tourmalines, 
peridots, garnets, corundums of crystal. Hundreds 
of them, all wet, and gleaming, under a South 
African sun, as no gems gleam, he puts aside, with 
a loving thought of nieces, daughters maybe, far 
away in chilly England ; but the hard realities of 
this, as of other lives, come on him, and the bag is 
thrown away, some luckless night, as lumber. 
There are no such jewels in the world, to be mere 
pebbles, as the refuse of our wet diggings. 

In this manner I worked with Charles. It took 
us four days to make a pile of ‘stuff’ sufficient to 
justify a ‘sorting,’ for our claim was very full of 

oulders. On the fifth day we began to wash in 
the shadow of our tree. Whilst engaged with the 
very first washing, old Jim Peebles came to bid me 
good-bye. He was off to the colony, in his own 
gon, with six span of superb oxen. I suppose old 
Jim Peebles had made not less than ten thousand 
pounds in eighteen months. He seemed much 
amused at the excitement under which I was work- 
ing ; but I only laughed at him, and rocked my 
cradle harder. I took out the top floor, piled wit 
glistening agates, looked it over with superstitious 
care, and pitched it down the bank. Old Jim 
Peebles seemed yet more amused. I took out the 
second tray, filled with smaller stones. 

‘Come,’ said old Jim, pulling at his pipe, ‘it’s a 
first-class claim for the river ; but we ain’t at New 
Rush. No fifty carats in Pniel.’ 

‘No,’ I replied, with some difficulty in speaking ; 
“but this tray would not let a five carat slip 
through. And there’s the proof !’—holding up a 
dull white marble, almost round, and scratched like 
ground glass. 

‘That!’ he answered, taking it, whilst his red 
face turned dirty white; ‘that’s no diamond!’ 
and he pitched it down the slope. 

Thad not indeed thought it one. The gems I 
had mostly seen were dry dug, clean in their angles, 
dazzling m hese as cut brilliants. But by the old 
man’s face I knew mine to be adiamond. I rushed 
after it, and he after me. I slipped amongst the 
shingle, and fell on my back. He passed, and bent 
down by my feet. There was not a moment to 
lose, The man’s face said murder! Lying on my 
back, I kicked with all my force, and rolled him 
down to the water. He got up, bleeding and savage, 
but I was up before him. We glanced at each 
other for an instant, and then he staggered off. But 
it was not till I called Charles, and set his Kaffir 
eyes to work for an hour, that I found my dia- 
mond. It was an eight and a half carat—a superb 
stone—and I sold it for seventy pounds. 


That was the first and last gem I found at 
Pniel, though I worked the claim till the end of 
February. Old Jim Peebles had ‘jumped’ it only 
a fortnight before, on the chance of selling it to 
some greenhorn. I was the greenhorn. 


THE ISLAND OF PINES. 


Tuer members of the scientific exploring commission 
which was sent out to the pt seas and else- 
where by the Imperial government of France some 
years ago, and among whose number M. Garnier 
holds a place of special distinction, were the first 
European visitors to the isles which form a little 
southern archipelago beyond the large island of 
New Caledonia, The latter (French territory) 
—— to hold an important place in the future 
istory of colonies, in consequence of its present 
use as a penal settlement. Its small neighbours 
have many points of interest, both as regards their 
physiognomy, their natural products, and their in- 
abitants. Bualabio, one of the most beautiful, is 
entirely forsaken by the natives, who have been 
utterly routed by mosquitoes. When the commis- 
sion informed their black guides that their services 
would be required for an exploration of the fertile 
Bualabio and its vast cocoa-nut forest, they were 
very discontented ; and the exploring party ceased 
to blame them, when, within six yards of the shore, 
their pirogue was enveloped in a swarm of sanguin- 
ary little creatures, which never gave them an 
instant’s peace during their stay. The party was 
accompanied by several gold-washers, who were 
charged with investigating the sands of the rivers ; 
and as they had necessarily to stand still while 
using their sieves, the flies had ample opportunity 
to torture them, and nearly drove them mad, 
though a Kanak stood beside each washer, waving 
a thickly leaved branch, in the vain hope of scatter- 
ing the enemy. The unhappy naked natives 
jumped about incessantly, and never failed to fling 
themselves head-foremost into every pond and 
stream they came to. In spite of this dreadful 
plague, two Frenchmen have established them- 
selves, in the simplest and most primitive fashion, 
at Bualabio, where they are making cocoa-nut oil. 
M. Garnier tells us that the annual product of one 
cocoa-nut tree, all expenses deducted, is half-a- 
crown. On the island there are at least twelve 
thousand in full bearing, and the product might be 
doubled by an improvement in the method of 
making the oil. One other source of commerce 
exists at Bualabio. It is the huge mollusc which 
the Chinese call trepang, and which abounds on 
the reefs. The fishing for this curious creature is 
in the hands of a few individuals, but it might be 
extended into a very lucrative trade. The trepang 
varies in length between a few inches and a yard; 
and is like a fat ugly worm, two or three inches 
thick, with hardly any interior arrangements. Its 
capture is an easy matter at Bualabio, in fine 
weather, and the best quality is sold at Noumea, 
on the mainland, for L.80 per ton. But in China 
the price is more than double, for in the China 
seas the trepang fishing is a matter of skill, patience, 
and courage. In the months of October and 
November, the Malays equip thousands of junks 
for the gathering of this hideous zoophyte on the 
treacherous coasts, where they have to dive or to 
drag at great depths in order to get at their 
prey. At Bualabio the fisherman walks about at 
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low-water among the reefs, and has merely to gather 
up the trepang with his hands and put them into 
his basket. One man can easily collect L.4 worth 
in a day, even quoting the article at its price at 
Noumea. 

The solitude and stillness of the island of Buala- 
bio are very impressive, and contrast painfully with 
its richness and beauty, which there are none to 
admire but two Frenchmen and innumerable flies. 
A mountainous island called Ouen, at a distance 
of two days per pirogue, offers utterly different 
features, and is thickly inhabited. It has little 
beauty ; it isnot fertile ; yet it is perhaps one of the 
most curious places on the face of the earth, and it 
may one day, in the far future, be the scene of 
a great industry, and the source of gigantic wealth ; 
for the interior of the island, whose boundaries are 
great bare peaked precipices, is almost exclusively 
composed of iron ores of spheroidal form, and all 
sizes, which are massed sete now in even 
plains extending over many thousand square miles, 
again in great heaps which have given way under 
the action of the rains, and spread out, leaving a 
gigantic cone of iron standing alone. 

Such is the Mamié, on the north-east of the island. 
Few plants can subsist on this metallic soil; and 
after the sun has been shining for several hours, it 
is impossible to rest on the ground, while even the 
thickest soles do not avail to protect the feet from 
the blistering heat. The streams are few, and their 
scanty waters so hot, that the explorers, having 
halted to bathe, and looking forward to that re- 
freshment with eagerness, found themselves, to 
their infinite disappointment, plunging, as they 
believed, into hot springs. But it is only that 
the bed of the river boils the water, unpro- 
tected by vegetation from the burning rays of the 
sun. In this strange place the aborigines are to 
be seen to greater advantage than elsewhere, and 
may be more justly estimated. In consequence of 
the poverty of the soil, the Ouen islanders are 
obliged to resort to the mainland for their planta- 
tions. The immense madreporic shoals of the 
south give them fish, shell-fish, and turtle; the 
sand islets supply them with the eggs of sea-birds 
and of turtle, and it was by accompanying them in 
their expeditions to these provision-stores that 
M. Garnier learned to appreciate the intelligence, 
the adroitness, and the skill of those island folk. 
When they are seen strolling about the streets of 
their wretched towns, entirely naked, the only 
expression in their faces that of cold indifference, 
they inspire disdain ; but when one follows them 
on ace y their pirogues, in which many a European 
would not dare to set his foot, and sees their gal- 
lant strife with the sea, which rages and foams 
over the boat and its crew, one is lost in admiration 
of their intrepidity, their self-possession, and their 
promptitude. 

At Ouen, the immense bivalves called ‘béni- 
tiers’ are found in great abundance, but it is 
difficult to procure a perfect specimen, because 
the larger valve is always deeply embedded 
in the corals, with which, in the long-run, it be- 
comes incorporated. The inhabitant of this huge 
shell usually keeps the upper valve open, feed- 
ing on everything that the waters bear to him ; 
but occasionally, either at the approach of danger, 
or that he may seize his prey, he clashes the two 
valves so violently one against the other, that the 
noise may be heard from afar, and is like that of a 


heavy stone flung upon a hard rock. It is not 
pleasant to contemplate the result of putting one’s 
foot by accident into the toothed apertures which 
lie hidden so harmlessly among the corals. 

Animal life—except birds and insects—is very 
rare in these islands. A few goats, which the natives 
call nanis, like our own nanny-goats, roam wild 
about the hills, descendants of the flock of the 
massacred Captain Bérard ; but the cattle which 
belonged to the unfortunate speculator who founded 
a sugar-factory on the island in 1859, and was 
murdered with all his colonists, were summarily 
destroyed. Isle Ouen is very interesting from a 
geological point of view, and it is rich in jadestone 
of the finest quality, and in the ouwarivite variety 
of garnets, which are of a beautiful green, trans- 
lucent, and brilliant ; and though generally small, 
equal in colour and limpidity to the finest green 
emeralds, 

Kounea, or the Island of Pines, which was 
regarded as an important portion of the archipelago 
in past days, chiefly because Cook having explored 
it, other navigators visited it, but which has latter] 
fallen out of notice, because the anchorage is bad, 
and the soil much inferior to that of the main- 
land, has several features of interest. Like Ouen 
Island, it once formed a part of the southern portion 
of the great island of New Caledonia, and, also like 
Ouen Island, it consists of a yer coast, a 
narrow strip of lowland, capable of culture, and 
wide sterile iron plains. But its name, which Cook 
conferred upon it, is derived from an exceptional 
feature, a large quantity of pines, which grow here 
and there, and give it a strange aspect, especially 
when observed from the sea, the vertical points 
terminating a kind of regular crown, and the 
plain in which they are rooted, hidden. Cook’s 
companions took them for basaltic columns. The 
Island of Pines, though only thirty miles south-east 
of New Caledonia, differs from that island in 
climate, in fauna, and in flora. The temperature 
is lower and more even; the air is very pure and 
dry; the rains are tolerably frequent, but they do 
not last long; storms are almost unknown. There 
are no marshes, no mosquitoes, pests which render 
all the beauty and abundance of the places they 
infest of no account; in short, there is not in the 
world a more healthful and pleasant climate. Many 
streams traverse the island, bordered by shady 
woods, peopled with wood-pigeons, turtle-doves, 

aroquets, thrushes, and other birds. The natives, 

aving to fear neither cold nor flies, live in the 
simplest and slightest of houses. Nevertheless, 
they are far advanced in civilisation, under the 
influence of the Mission, which occupies all the 
productive parts of the island, so that there are 
very few colonists. Their chief industry is the 
cultivation of vegetables of several European species, 
for instance the cabbage, which grows all the year 
round, In this respect the Island of Pines is the 
providence of Noumea, where, in the dry seasons, 
the gardens are bare, and vegetables attain an 
enormous price, until the pirogues from the Pines 
come in with their precious freight. At Gadji, one 
of the principal villages to the north of the island, 
an aged native told M. Garnier a story: which 
enabled him to confirm the belief prevalent in 
France, that the unfortunate La Perouse had visited 
this coast. 

Kounea contains about eight hundred inhabitants, 
and is ruled by a young girl, whom they call their 
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ueen. This is an extraordinary fact, considering 
the sentiments with which the other insular tribes 
regard women, and it is an absolutely solitary 
instance of female rule among them, M. Garnier 
imputes her majesty’s peaceable succession to the 
throne on the death of her father, when she was 
an infant, to the influence of the missionaries, It 
was decided that the chief should not be replaced, 
and that a regent should govern until the baby- 
queen should have attained her majority. The 
natives are all Christians, and have all learned to 
wear clothing ; they have a school, in which ‘sisters’ 
are teachers, and they have a church built of stone. 
The queen is a virtuous and intelligent young per- 
son, and if only Europeans could be kept out of 
her dominions, her kingdom would be quite an 
ideal of peace and propriety. But the traders 
in sandal-wood did the usual harm among these 
— people, and though the Island of Pines 

as now rarely a European visitor, the evil they 
committed in their time lives after them. 

It will be remembered that Captain Cook men- 
tions in his Voyages having seen some strange- 
looking fowls about the houses of the inhabitants 
of Balado, Such fowls have never been found 
since in any part of the islands, M. Garnier sup- 

ses them to have been the lumidio, about as 
arge as a big hen, of which both male and female 
are mute, and who, though they do not use their 
wings at all, run with astonishing speed, rendering 
it impossible to capture them, even by the aid of 
the fleetest dogs. The travellers of old times 
stated that the islands were very poor in birds ; 
but more than one hundred different species have 
already been registered, and the number is in- 
creasing. The climate of the islands, and the 
exclusively vegetable diet, are unfavourable to 
the canine race, but some degenerate descendants 
of the great Breton dogs which Captain Cook left 
behind him, are still to be seen haunting the shore, 
and subsisting upon the débris cast up by the sea 
upon the coast of the Island of Pines. 


HIS OWN EXECUTOR. 
CHAPTER VIII.—MRS ASPHODEL’S PARTY. 


Mrs ASPHODEL was a dark, Cleopatra-looking 
beauty—magnificent in form and proportion, 
although giving promise of a future embonpoint 
that might eventually impair her charms in the 
eyes of our frigid race. She lived in a nice little 
house in South Moon Street, Piccadilly. It wasn’t 
much to look at outside, but the interior was 
sufficiently gorgeous. 

Who Mr Asphodel had been, nobody knew with 
certainty. Rumour had it that he had been a 
Smyrnaite Jew, who had practised as a money- 
lender in Constantinople ; and that he had won 
Mrs = at cards from a pacha; but this is 
evidently romance. She exists, a very respectable 
person ; and those who eat her salt should do 
so with thankfuluess, and cease to disseminate 
scandals, 

Mrs Asphodel gives excellent dinners, and en- 
tertains the best of good company—that is, of the 
male sex. She didn’t care to entertain ladies ; and 
it would have been all the same if she had ; they 
wouldn't have come. 

This day her dinner-party is just over. She is 
sitting in her drawing-room, by the fire, for it is 


a chilly evening ; and her guests are taking leave 
of her one by one. Our friend Harry sits just 
behind her chair, leaning against its carved back ; 
and she gives her neck a superb curve every now 
and then, as she turns to speak to him. 

Notwithstanding her tendency to embonpoint, 
Mrs Asphodel is a very splendid creature—some- 
what massive in limb, but well outlined and 
modelled ; she wears a magnificent dress of purple 
velvet, trimmed with point-lace, and picked out 
with gleams of gold. Diamonds and pearls are in 
her hair, and twisted round her neck. Altogether, 
she is brilliant and imposing. 

‘You will stay and make up my parti,’ she cried, 
as Harry shewed signs of taking himself off ; ‘ your 
revered—what is he, godfather, grandfather, uncle? 
—what do you call him ?—he will stay too ; so you 
need not be afraid, petit.’ 

‘I don’t play,’ said Harry shortly. 

‘Don’t play ! No, norI; only very little whist, or 
baccarat, or what you will. Oh, I hate your play ; 
but to win or lose five or ten pounds, what matters ? 
Come, Harry, my friend ; see, I call you by your 
own name. you, do not be a prig. You will 
be of my parti, eh ?’ 

Just at that moment, Harry would have broken 
any vow to have another half-hour with Mrs 
Asphodel. Hg sighed heavily. ‘I will stay,’ he 
cried ; ‘ but I perjure myself. You will be kind to 
me ; will you not ?’ 

She gave him a glance from her dark eyes that 
made him sigh again. 

‘ Now,’ she cried, clapping her hands, as the last 
of her guests disappeared, excepting Porkington 
and Lord Sertayne— now, we will enjoy ourselves. 
Not here; not in this stupid room. You shall 
ap to my own little snuggery, and we will begin 
to live.’ 

Her guests went up into a pretty little boudoir, 
that was hung with violet silk, and held a piano, a 
low couch, half-a-dozen chairs, and a card-table, laid 
out with cards and markers. There was a cheerful 
little fire in the grate, and on the hob a silver 
kettle ; whilst a side-table held glasses and a wine- 
cooler, from which half-a-dozen long-necked bottles 
peeped out. Mrs Asphodel presently joined them ; 
she had put off her gorgeous robes, and was wrapt 
up in a soft Cashmere dressing-gown ; her bands of 
pearls and diamonds were gone, and her hair hung 
in rich masses over her shoulders ; whilst on her 
head she wore a bewitching little purple fez. She 
lit a cigarette at one of the wax-candles that 
stood on the mantel-shelf ; and then seating herself 
at the card-table, she took up a pack of cards, and 
began to pour them from one hand to the other. 
‘Come, comrades,’ she cried, ‘let us begin. Harry, 

ou shall be my partner. You, Gaffer Procul, and 
ing shall play together.’ 

Lord Sertayne King, who at these words came 
forward and seated himself at the card-table, was 
a mild, neutral-looking man, who stooped somewhat, 
and seemed altogether an inoffensive, perhaps 
retiring person. Indeed, he appeared always rather 
preoccupied and absorbed, although, if you had 
watched him narrowly, you would have discovered 
that there was a very perfect accord between his 
eyes and his fingers. His eyes had a steadfast, 
unwinking gaze which seemed to focus everything 
within a small and limited range, and to concern 
themselves about nothing else. His hands, white 
and well formed, were notable for their long supple 
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fingers. When he shuffled a pack of cards, they 
flew from hand to hand with a motion almost 
invisible from its swiftness ; and when he dealt, he 
seemed to pour out the cards like milk. 

A couple of rubbers left the contending parties 
just as they were when they started. 

‘Bah!’ said Mrs Asphodel, sweeping the cards 
away from her with a superb gesture—‘ bah! 
Enough of this; cela m’ennuie. Procul, look in the 
little green box.’ 

Procul jumped up with alacrity, and drew from 
the little green casket a casting-box and dice. 

‘ Ah, what delight!’ cried Mrs Asphodel, catching 
up the dice. ‘Now, my friends, we live once more. 

try, my dear boy, you shall throw for me.’ 

Harry sat for a moment, his eyes glued to the 
green cloth. There, before him, clearly defined, 
he saw two divergent ways: Reason stood and 
pointed ; Passion ran before and beckoned. The 
while he pondered, three pair of searching eyes 
were fixed upon his downcast face. But to Harry, 
when he raised his head, two eyes alone were 
visible, the graceful languishing eyes of Sophia 
Asphodel. e took up the box, and shook the 
dice ; ‘Seven’s the main,’ he cried in a hoarse 
voice. 

The eyes that had been watching him exchanged 
furtive glances of triumph. 

Daylight streamed in at every chink and cranny 
of the room ere the hazard was given up. Then 
Porkington and King refused to go on any longer ; 
they had lost a hundred pounds apiece, and Harry 
and Mrs Asphodel were winners to a like amount. 

‘ Another night you will give us our revenge !’ 

‘Victorious in everything !’ cried Sophia, laying 
her jewelled hand upon his arm—‘ my hero!’ 

CHAPTER IX.—A COUNCIL OF WAR. 
A few weeks after Mrs Asphodel’s dinner-party, 


Mr Porkington and his friend Lord Sertayne were 
in close conclave at No. 173 Gulliver Terrace, in the 


shabby smoke-room which his lordship considered | h 


as his own peculiar den. 

‘We don’t make much progress, Sertayne,’ said 
Porkington ; ‘ we pay expenses, but not much more. 
I must have a big haul soon, or the game is all up.’ 

‘How so, Porkington? Don’t you get a thousand 
a year out of the fellow?’ 

*I don’t make much out of that ; the household 
bills are so heavy.’ 

‘But then you never pay ’em.’ 

‘They’re coming down upon me now. I’ve had 
a few writs lately, and I’m expecting an execution 
daily. Now, that would be awkward. Another 
thing too—I got the savage to back a bill for me 
for two-fifty, and now they’re suing on that; and if 
Harry finds it out, there ’ll be a row, I expect. 

‘That’s awkward. But still the lad is well 
bitten ; he’s mad on play now. We only want the 
chance to make a grand coup. But then hazard is 
so risky, even with the most skilful manipulator, 
and the young fellow has such confounded luck, it 
pulls him through everything.’ 

‘That can’t last,’ said Porkington : ‘try him with 
écarté ; there you are invincible’ 

‘I have tried him, but he’s not enthusiastic ; 
écarté is too refined for him; he will lose a pound 
or two, and then throw up the cards with a yawn. 
He sighs after some of his confounded Yankee pot- 
house games—euchre, or some such outlandish name 
as that, he’s always talking about,’ 


‘Then you must study euchre, my boy,’ cried 
Porkington ; ‘your peculiar talents would be just as 
available at that as at any other game.’ 

‘I couldn’t master a new game under three 
months, not so as to make sure of winning.’ 

‘We couldn’t afford to wait so long as that; 
besides, my dear King, I’m sick of the fellow; his 
brutal good-nature and horrid healthy ways dis- 
gust me. I shall quarrel with him; and, besides, he 
may give us the slip. I wouldn’t guarantee the 
Asphodel to be faithful to our interests ; I think 
she’s getting fond of the young savage.’ 

‘What do you say,’ said King, after taking one 
or two strides up and down the room—‘ what do 
you say to setting up a private gambling-house 
for his benefit?’ 

‘The capital, my dear fellow, where is that to 
come from? You must be prepared for losses; be- 
sides, the excitement of such a place is half depen- 
dent on the crowd and company, and seeing money 
lost and won. An establishment in which only you 
and I, and the savage, and one or two more, were 
the performers, would be as dull as ditch-water,’ 

‘Then you plan it, Procul ; I can’t think of any 
way. 

‘ We must stick to hazard ; that is certain enough ; 
only, we mustn’t play any more at Mrs Asphodel’s ; 
she might betray us. We must play at my rooms, 
or here.’ 

‘My dear fellow, if Lady Jane heard the dice 
rattling in the house, she’d come and turn us all 
out. 

‘Then she mustn’t hear them. A little myste 
and concealment will add to the excitement. Loo 
here; you must ask us to dinner, and we will come 
up here afterwards. After one of Lady Jane’s 
dinners, the steadiest man would feel disposed for 
any kind of humour, by way of excitement. Here 
the grand coup must come off—in this room. You 
have your little contrivances all about; a bottle or 
“ber your champagne would put anybody off their 


‘But how shall we insure getting paid, if we win 
a big stake? He might say he had been cheated, 
and refuse to part; and you know, Procul, we 
couldn’t afford to make a fuss about it,’ 

‘T’ll take care of that. I know how he has dis- 
posed of his money. He’s invested it all—by my 
advice—in foreign bonds, wen to bearer. He 
keeps all his fortune at hand, and it shall be 
our fault if he 4 it to himself much longer. 
All you have to do is to get his 1OU for the 
money ; I'll take care it’s paid,’ 

‘And for shares ?’ 

‘You shall have five-and-twenty per cent.’ 

‘Come, Procul ; I ought to have half’ 

‘Nonsense, man ; haven’t I had all the trouble 
and expense, and brought the game into the net, 
ood ey only have to stand still and use your 
hands !’ 

‘It isn’t fair,’ said King: ‘I have all the risk and 
danger of loss of character.’ 

‘Put that down at nil,’ said Porkington; ‘and 
make up your mind to be contented,’ 


CHAPTER X.—THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 

It was astonishing how dingy Costicle Grove 
looked this bright spring weather. To Harry’s 
eyes, a few months ayo, it had been quite a fes- 
tive mansion; but now, to his more aristocratic 
taste, it seemed to have shrunk into a very 
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plebeian abode. It was of yellow brick, one of a 
row of six or seven similar houses—Mr Costicle’s 
being the corner-house to the westward, and cer- 
tainly the largest and most pretentious. It had 
even a little glass-house at the side, and a strip of 
garden, but horticulture had been long given u 
as hopeless ; the garden was now overgrown wit 
grass, the former beds shewing only by the ranker 
vegetation that had sprung up within their limits ; 
the glass-house held only broken flower-pots and 
dead, arid sticks of plants, which had once been 
geraniums. The door was at the corner of the 
house, in the front were the two dining-room 
windows, and over them the three windows of 
the drawing-room, which was indeed an apartment 
of considerable size. 

Harry did feel a certain tremor in the pectoral 
regions as he rang the bell at No. 1° Costicle 
Grove. He rang the bell at the outer iron gate, 
and marched up the straight gravel-path, feeling 
all the while as if he were being raked by invisible 
searching eyes. It was the custom at Costicle 
Grove for members of the family to ring and 
knock, and Harry knew himself self-condemned as 
he availed himself of the accustomed privilege. 
He had behaved badly, he felt, in keeping away so 
long from people who had been so kind to him. 

Mrs Costicle was not at home. Miss Costicle 
was at home. Would Mr Butt walk in? He would 
find Miss Costicle in the drawing-room. 

Ellen was sitting on a low seat by the window 
in the sunlight, busy at some piece of embroidery. 
She was looking rather | seg and sad, thought 
Harry ; could it be that she had been thinking 
about him ? 

She received him an enough, looked 
archly at him, as though congratulating him on his 
changed appearance, for tailors and haberdashers 
had quite transformed him from the rough-looking 
colonist of a few months ago. 

‘We are very glad to see you once more,’ said 
Ellen ; ‘ we were afraid you had forgotten us.’ 

‘O no,’ said Harry; ‘but I have been so 
awfully taken up with one thing or another.’ 

‘And Chelsea is so wofully out of fashionable 
latitudes—and we can’t expect you to trust your- 
self to a Citizen boat or on the top of a “ Royal 
Blue” now, Mr Butt. 

‘There you are, making fun of me, as usual. 
But the fact is—well, it was a good deal your own 
fault that I haven’t been much to Costicle Grove, 

A very few minutes in the familiar drawing- 
room had sufficed to give Harry back his old point 
of view. He had a wonderful facility for begin- 
ning again where he had left off; and really Ellen 
looked so charming, and the slight pallor of her 
complexion became her so much—the colour was 
not so brilliant as Mrs Asphodel’s, but, then, it 
didn’t owe anything to art, and altogether she 
appeared so homelike and domesticated, that 

arry immediately took down one of his vacant 
castles from its peg, and installed Ellen as its 
chatelaine. 

‘You mean mamma’s fault,’ said Ellen. ‘ Didn’t 
she ask you? She told me she had asked you 
several times,’ 

‘So she did ; but I was engaged, as it happened, 
every time. But I didn’t mean that. I meant to 
say, that if you hadn’t dismissed me from your 
oo. mean, if you hadn't refused to take me in 

and 


‘Well?’ said Ellen, looking at him calmly 
enough, but with a little tremor in her heart as to 
what was coming next—‘ well ?? 

‘I should have very likely been here before, 

‘Oh, lame and impotent conclusion !’ 

Harry felt that he was a donkey, and yet that, 
after all, it was better that he should be so. Ellen 
examined her embroidery with slightly con- 
temptuous indifference, and then began to talk 
about something else. 

Harry was in a wretchedly feverish, undecided 
state ; he felt that he was travelling very fast in 
the wrong direction, that the two ways were 
diverging very widely, and that it might soon be 
impossible to retrace his steps ; but what could he 
do? He’d half a mind to ask if he mightn’t come 
back to Costicle Grove, send for his traps, and 
give up all connection with Porkington and his 
set. He had lost money, and had dipped into his 
capital ; he was getting weary of the life he was 
leading ; it was an unworthy life, after all, and yet 
he couldn’t shake himself free from the trammels 
of it without a violent change of habit. By the 
time he had dined, and drunk a few glasses of 
champagne, he would look upon the matter with 
very different eyes. Now, if he put some barrier 
between himself and any further continuance in 
his ages ways, how much better it would be 
for him. But, then, Ellen looked so cold and 
unapproachable, and he didn’t know how to begin, 
and then mamma came in—and he said he must 
be going. 

‘Do stop and dine, my dear boy, said Mrs 
Costicle. 

‘I can’t; I’m engaged to dine at Lady Jane 
King’s.’ 

‘Oh, said Mrs Costicle, gratified at such close 
contact with the aristocracy ; ‘in that case we 
mustn’t press you. Some other day, I hope.—By the 
way, who is Lady Jane ?’ 

‘I really don’t know. I only know she married 
Lord Sertayne King, who’s a great chum of mine ; 
a nice, quiet, inoffensive fellow, only his wife keeps 
such a tight hand upon him, 

‘Indeed, Harry, I’m glad you're forming such a 
valuable connection ; only, don’t forget us poor 
folks among all your grand friends.’ 

‘Oh, never fear my forgetting you, mother,’ said 
Harry, laughing, and taking his leave. He hada 
habit of calling all elderly motherly bodies by that 
title, being a soft-hearted fellow, who really would 
have been very proud of a mother if he had pos- 
sessed one. 

‘Harry Butt has been here to-day, Costicle,’ said 
Mrs Costicle at dinner-time to her hus 3 

‘Oh, has he? And what is he about? Making 
ducks and drakes of his money ?’ 

‘Harry seems to be moving in the highest circles: 
he dines to-night with Lady Jane somebody, and 
Lord something or other.— Who did he say was his 
great friend, Ellen ?’ 

‘Lord Sertayne King,’ said Ellen. 

‘Impossible!’ said Costicle, pushing away his 

late. ‘You don’t mean to say—— Why, there 
isn’t a more dangerous man in London than King. 
He was turned out of the Guards for cheating at 
cards, and has been more or less of a leg ever 
since. His family have wonderful influence, and 
they married him to Lady Jane Tilbury, settling a 
good sum upon her, in order to keep him decently 
straight ; and she does keep him pretty right, they 
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say: but he only wants a chance to break out 
worse than ever. They say he hasn’t his equal for 
turning a king at écarté in Europe.’ 

‘Ah, but look at Harry’s principles!’ said the 
mother, shaking her head. ‘Most strict! Did you 
notice how he refused to play with us a round 
game— Vingt-et-un—for sixpences? ‘Mrs Costicle,” 
he said to me, “no; not for money ; I never play for 
money ;” and I honoured him for it. Not but what 
I think that’s drawing the thing too—tdo fine ; for 
a pleasant round game at sixpence a dozen won't 
do anybody any harm; no, not if it were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

‘But, mother,’ said William, who had been sitting 
silent hitherto, ‘a man who is moral about six- 
pences, is sometimes profligate in pounds,’ 

‘Not so, William: take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves, as my 

r mother used to tell me.—What do you say, 
en ?? 

‘I don’t know, mamma ; Mr Butt is very impres- 
sionable, and takes his hue from surrounding cir- 
cumstances.’ 

‘Then why didn’t he play Vingt-et-un with us? 
O no; depend upon it, Ellen, he ’s a young man of 
high moral principles.’ 

‘I hope he may be,’ said Costicle ; ‘but anyhow 
I'll go round to-morrow morning by way of Hard- 
wicke Street, and I’ll put Master Harry on his 
guard against this Lord Sateas King!’ 


CHAPTER XI.—DOUBLE OR QUITS. 

Who can account for that peculiar nervous fever 
that ensues when a man has had a persistent run 
of luck against him—that kind of inner rage 
that puts him into a state in which he feels 
like Milton's Satan, inclined to run amuck at 
destiny, and to feel aggrieved with the most 
sacred and inviolable Intelligences. It is a 
madness brief and fierce, but often cruel enough 
in its effects; for as surely as such a fit seizes 
a man, so surely do his keener perceptions 
fail him, and he is delivered over hand-and- 
foot to his adversaries. If it were possible, indeed, 
to go off into a Berseker kind of rage, and utterly 
smash to pieces the instruments of destiny who 
have cleared you out, there would be some com- 
pensation perhaps to society, although individually 
you might be put in jeopardy of your neck; but 
civilisation has modified your passions, and instead 
of demolishing your opponents, you grin politely, 
assume so much of nonchalance as is possible, and 
retire—to repent, or do something fearful, as the 
case may be. 

Now, Harry Butt was one of those gusty, passion- 
ate men on whom such a fever acts with tenfold 
fury ; and he was in the hands of people who had 
accurately gauged his temper, and knew precisely 
what provocatives to employ to keep him at the 
boiling-pitch. 

After a dull solemn dinner at Lady Jane King’s, 
Lord Sertayne, Porkington, and Harry Butt ad- 
journed to the smoke-room, and began to play. 

At first they began cutting cards for sovereigns ; 
and Lord Sertayne, who had a delicacy of touch 
that was almost miraculous, and could cut an ace 
every other time with any pack of plain-backed 
cards, began to back himself at one to ten. The 
bet seemed a good one to Harry, as the odds were 
really a point more, and he went on laying the 
odds till he had lost fifty pounds. 


The dice were produced, and Harry backed 
himself largely against Sertayne, and lost. Luck 
set in heavily against Harry. 

The little room they were in was high up above 
the earth ; everything was quiet and still, except 
for the champing of a horse from the stables down 
below, or the rattle of his chain, as he shook his 
headstall in the air. Some melancholy man was 
somewhere chanting some melancholy cry, ‘ Orlot, 
Orlot, like the muezzin from his mosque, and the 
rain was drizzling gently against the window-panes. 
Porkington stood against the marble chimney-piece 
with a cigar in his mouth, which had no light in 
it, watching the game, throwing in every now and 
then a word of warning to Harry, sometimes 
backing his throw, and chagrined at his luck when 
he lost. 

‘I’d rather not go on any more,’ cried Lord 
Sertayne at last, throwing his dice-box on the 
table. ‘Idare not. I think the evil one must be 
behind me helping me to win. Ten thousand 
three hundred and sixty-five, you owe me, Harry. 
Let us give up now, and take your revenge some 
other time. 

‘No, I won’t!’ cried Harry, between his clenched 
teeth. ‘Go on, I say ; go on, man, or I shall call 
you a coward. Come, double or quits on the 
throw.’ 

‘It isn’t fair,’ cried Lord Sertayne ; great drops 
of sweat stood on his forehead—‘it isn’t fair to 
double: if you go on doing that, you must win in 
time. No, hang it, say five thousand.’ 

‘Double or quits!’ shouted Harry ; he was dry 
and burning. ‘ Double or quits!’ 

‘Give the lad a chance, Sertayne ; you must do 
it; you’ve no right to balk him—give him his 
revenge.’ 

‘Very well,’ said a well; only, it’s 
against my wish to throw for such stakes.’ 

‘Here, give me some drink, some champagne,’ 
gasped Harry, seizing the dice-box: he quaffed a 
tumbler of champagne. 

‘Fifty pounds on the caster,’ cried Porkington. 

‘Done!’ groaned Lord Sertayne, mopping his 
face with a cambric handkerchief. ‘Done with 
you, Porkington,’ 

Harry gave the box a fiery shake, and dashed 
the dice upon the table. 

‘Deuce ace!’ shouted Porkington. ‘By Jove, 
Harry, your luck is detestable.’ 

King won the cast, and took out his note-book. 

‘Twenty thousand seven hundred and thirty 
from you, Harry. And you, Porkington, two-fifty,’ 

‘Again!’ shouted Harry; ‘again! double or 
quits 

‘No, really, my dear fellow, really—you’re 
tempting Providence ; it won’t do, Harry, give 
up; your luck is dead against you.—Sertayne, 
don’t throw again.’ 

‘I shall call him a mean coward if he doesn’t,’ 
shouted Harry, half mad with rage and excite- 
ment. ‘No one, I tell you, shall stop me now. 
Come, you fellow, if you’re not a rank cur; 
come on, once more, double or quits !’ 

Again they threw, and again Harry was worsted. 

‘Once more!’ he whispered hoarsely ; ‘ once 
more, only once more! double or quits !’ 

No one made any objection this time. Porking- 
ton drew close to the table. Sertayne once more 
mopped his face with his handkerchief ; he was 
deadly pale ; his lower jaw had fallen, and slaver 
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ran out of the corners of his mouth. Porkington 
watched him narrowly, and gave him an almost 
imperceptible signal of caution. 

arry threw well this time; only one cast of 
the dice could put him out. 

Sertayne groaned, tore at his hair, dribbled the 
dice lightly from the box. The throw was his. 

Harry jumped up with a crash. Sertayne, 
shaking like a leaf, jotted down on a sheet of 

per the amount of Harry’s loss, and put it before 
Sin: ‘Put your name to that,’ he said, ‘as a 
memorandum.’ 

Harry took up the pencil with a terrible ‘Ha!’ 
and scribbled his name at the foot. Then he opened 
the door, and rushed down-stairs and through the 
hall into the street. His friends ‘followed him. 
The whole thing was according to the highest style 
of ruination, 


INDIAN THIEVES. 


No one need imagine that thieving is a product of 
western civilisation only. It is just as much a pro- 
fession in India, and the confraternity of its practisers 
are just as well known to the myrmidons of the law 
there, as are the frequenters of the Ratcliffe Highway 
‘thieves’ kitchens’ to the London police, It is gen- 
erally safer in India to allow yourself quietly to be 
robbed than to attempt to close with the thief. He 
is certain to have greased his supple limbs, so that it 
is very difficult for even the strongest man to hold 
him ; and supposing the victim able to grasp him, 
he is as ready with his long keen knife as is the 
Neapolitan pickpocket with the stiletto. But, 
luckily, Indian thieves are seldom aggressive ; the 
will worm themselves into the house or room whic 
they wish to plunder through the smallest hole 
with the most consummate adroitness ; they would 
steal the babe from its mother’s breast without dis- 
turbing her, as easily as the nightcap from her 
husband’s head while he lay snoring in the sleep 
of the just ; but they very rarely employ violence. 
From a calculation of chances, they find it pays 
better to‘ convey’ (as Shakspeare calls it), to thieve 
by artfulness, than to use force to gain their ends, 
and so arouse the power of the law against them in 
earnest. Their haunts would then be broken up, 
the profession ruined, and themselves very s eedily 
‘run in’ to the nearest jail. Besides which, they 
magnanimously deem the use of brute-force un- 
worthy the craftsmen who have self-possession 
enough to tickle a sleeping man’s ear with a straw 
until he turns round to find an easier posture, and 
so gives the opportunity of abstracting his watch 
and chain from under the pillow without disturbing 
him. Indeed, wherever thieving is studied as a fine 
art, in London, Paris, or India, the leading axiom 
of its professors is, that force is always impolitic. 

To judge from a primitive mode of catching 
thieves in vogue in India, detective science 
there lags far behind the skill of English police- 
men, or, at all events, of modern sensational novels. 
The suspected are ranged in order, and bidden 
to put out their tongues. On each of these is 
solemnly placed a quantity of dry rice, which they 
are then told to swallow. Thus, the real culprit is 
so terrified, that he either confesses at once, or else 
almost invariably chokes with the agitation of 
attempting to swallow his rice as unconcernedly as 
the innocent ones around him. 

When I first went my rounds as collector through 


a district in the North-western Provinces of Hin- 
dustan, I was particularly warned against one station, 
which may be known as Pilfurpoor. The reader 
should understand that it is a collector’s duty every 
year to travel in circuit through his district, hear- 
ing causes and adjusting complaints day by day. 
For this purpose, he journeys with sleeping, living, 
and cooking tents, with a large tent which forms 
his public court, with a retinue of personal servants, 
anda guard of soldiers. Each morning, the bulk of 
this encampment marches off long before sunrise, 
while the Sahib, after a cup of coffee, leisurely 
follows at a later hour, and on reaching the next 
village, finds his meal prepared, tents up, and every- 
thing ready for the administration of justice when 
he has finished breakfast. The inhabitants of 
Pilfurpoor bore a bad character. Externally, they 
were the most obsequious and open-looking people 
possible, professed as much indignation when 
charged (as each successive visit they were) with 
robbery, as a London landlady if the cleanliness of 
her lodgings be impeached, and protested their inno- 
cence, and ignorance of connivance or complicity, 
with an earnestness that was absolutely comic. 
Forewarned as I was, the first time I pitched my 
camp at Pilfurpoor, I was robbed. I had posted 
two chowkeydars, or watchmen, at each corner of 
my sleeping-tent, while a sentry walked backward 
and forward around it all night. In the morning, I 
was awaked by a great hue and cry. Master's dress- 
ing-case had been stolen, spite of all these precau- 
tions! Master thereupon very gravely called his 
retainers around him, and informed them that the 
theft did not signify to him in the least—he should 
simply stop their wages until he had reimbursed 
himself for what, through their carelessness, had 
been stolen. Perhaps his nonchalance was aided 
by remembrance that the dressing-case contained 
little of value beyond private papers, which would 
be of no use to the thieves. The day had prob- 
ably been spent by the native policemen in inge- 
niously torturing the wives of the supposed thieves, 
in order to extort confession or restitution. It does 
not do, however, for the Sahib to know anything of 
this ; but, at all events, during the next night the 
missing papers were deposited outside the tent, 
and also the tin dressing-case. The tray which it 
contained had baffled the thieves’ attempts to prise 
the box open, so they had cut a hole in both top 
and bottom, and utterly ruined it. Beyond this, it 
was satisfactory to know that my loss consisted of 
a sixpence, a brass seal on a wooden handle (prob- 
ably supposed in the darkness to have been gold), 
and a small German-silver letter-weigher. 

Warned by this incident, I enjoined, when I 
again visited Pilfurpoor, redoubled vigilance on 
sentries and watchmen, and for the first two 
nights of our stay (I was accompanied by my wife) 
our slumbers were undisturbed. It was gratifying 
to think that the honesty so dear to English 
natures was at last asserting its predominance even 
at Pilfurpoor. On the third night, my wife awoke 
with a start, and where the dim light of the lamp 
fell upon the tent wall, she suddenly observed a 
hole, mysteriously, as it were, and silently opened, 
and a black head thrust through. Fascinated, and 
only just awake, she remained perfectly still. 
There was no mistaking the intruder: it was not 
an unsubstantial creature of dreamland, but a 
veritable native countenance, with eyes that 
gleamed in the lamp-light, and a row of white 
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teeth that flashed like the shark’s as he rises to 
seize his victim. With a loud shriek, she leaped 
up; while I, starting up also, at once made for my 
weapon—a long bamboo, which, on being brought 
forward with a jerk, shoots out and locks at the 
enda slender bayonet-like spear-head. It is of no 
use resorting to a revolver on such occasions, for a 
bullet sent through the frail canvas wall after an 
escaping thief is just as likely to kill a servant as 
to wing the fugitive. On I rushed, with my 
trusty pike, to find my chowkeydars dozing in the 
moonlight, and the sentry, probably by connivance 
with the thief (who had long disappeared), asleep 
in the cooking-tent. Direful was the wrath of 
Sahib with all the retinue, and on his return he 
could not help annihilating the Mem Sahib (wife) 
with a sarcastic reference to the courage of Lady 
Baker in similar circumstances. While far from 
civilisation with her husband, seeking for the 
Albert Nyanza, she too opened her eyes one night, 
and where the bright moonlight poured through 
the open door of their sleeping-tent, she beheld a 
huge ungainly monster cautiously shambling in, 
with eyes like saucers, and the hot steam jetting 
out of its nostrils. What was an Indian thief to 
that? But did the heroic Lady Baker scream? 
Far from it. She quietly touched her husband, 
who at once awoke, and comprehending the situa- 
tion, glinted a moment down the barrel of his 
rifle, which always lay on the coverlet ready for 
intruders, cautiously pulled the trigger, and in 
a moment the corpse of a hyena lay on their 
bedroom floor in the moonlight. ‘That, madam, 
was true heroism. But to scream, to awaken the 
whole eg gry to enable the thief to escape ;’ 
&c. &c.; and I fell asleep again. 

When business next called me to Pilfurpoor, I 
was without that greatest of one’s impedimenta—a 
wife. This time I determined I would not suc- 
cumb to the thievish character of the place, and 
laid my plans accordingly. Having, as on the 
previous occasions, enjoined special watchfulness 
on my attendants, I retired to bed, putting my 
purse and a few valuables under the pillow. 
Along with them I placed a kookerry, a large knife 
with a thick back, and an edge as keen as a razor, 
much used by the Ghoorkas in lieu of a cutlass. 
An hour after midnight I was roused by a slight 
noise, as I fancied, in the tent. I retained self- 

ion enough not to start up or even open my 

eyes widely, although what met my gaze was 
sufficiently dreadful. In the faint light of the 
expiring lamp I distinctly saw a tall, slim Hindu, 
shining from the amount of grease with which he 
had rubbed himself, approaching my bed with slow 
and noiseless strides, At first the temptation to 
rush at him and grapple was very strong, but I 
remembered my kookerry, and restrained myself. 
Cautiously raising my arm under the coverlet, 
I felt under the pillow for it as the thief 
drew nearer, and stood watching me within a 
ard’s distance. I fancied I could even feel 
is breath on my cheek. Alas! my kookerry was 
under the other pillow behind me. Immediately I 
took my resolution, and with a loud sigh and great 
apparent sense of relief, turned slowly round, 
bringing out my right arm so that the hand lay 
motionless on the edge of the other pillow, touch- 
ing the hard kookerry handle. For the instant, my 
sable friend started back, but presently hearing my 
breathing (which I took care, fr his benefit, should 


be audible and regular), plucked up courage, and 
drew once more near. I very slowly and quietly 
slipped up my hand till it had a firm grasp of the 
great knife. Thus I lay in the utmost suspense a 
moment, which seemed an age. Next minute I felt 
the thief’s fingers on the pillow behind my head, 
though they were laid on it like feathers falling, 
so light was his touch. Now for it! Quick as 
thought I flung round mm extended arm with the 
heavy kookerry, and delivered a slashing cut on 
the pillow he had touched. With a loud yell the 
wretch leaped back, and sprung head foremost 
through a gap he had cut in the canvas wall, I 
followed with my formidable weapon, ho "?.< 
least to be able to throw it at him as he fled. ut 
he doubled to the left, upset a couple of drowsy 
chowkeydars who had started up on hearing a com- 
motion, and speedily disappeared. Multitudinous 
were the servants’ excuses, and of course the 

had been pacing on the wrong side of the tent, while 
I, finding it of no use to continue the chase at that 
hour, concluded my best plan would be once more 
to seek my couch. The butler, who by this time 
had been aroused, escorted me in, and having relit 
the lamp, gave a start, and called his Sahib’s atten- 
tion to the A clean cut ran across the pillow, 
and on it lay—three black fingers. 

Needless to say the poor wretch did not return 
next morning to claim them, nor did I institute a 
very strict search for him, holding him sufficiently 
name I ought to add that when, two seasons 
ater, { again bivouacked at Pilfurpoor, the en- 
campment was not disturbed by any more robbers. 
They had found out that the Sahib was not to be 
trifled with, in very much the same way as did the 
‘fou fause knight’ of the fine old Border ballad 
recognise the prowess of Brown Adam, who, after 
stripping him of his bow and brand, ‘gard him 
ned a dearer pledge—four fingers o’ his right 

and. 
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Tue Deputy-master of the Mint has just published 
his annual Report for 1872, a most extraordinary 
year in the history of the Mint, for such a demand 
for coin never occurred before. Gold, silver, and 
bronze were alike sought for, and in amounts 
which even the Dominie’s favourite ‘ Prodigious !’ 
fails to describe. The total number of pieces 
struck was 52,841,048, and their value was 
L.16,426,663, 10s. Of these, more than fifteen 
million pounds’ worth were sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns ; the silver coins, more than a million 
and a quarter ; and the bronze coins, more than 
L.47,000, Great activity must indeed have pre- 
vailed, when more than a million pieces were 
turned out every week. The mere weight of all 
this wealth would be a surprise to most readers : of 
gold there were 119 tons; of silver, 137 tons; of 
bronze, 114 tons. 

We learn further from the Report that old 
crowns and half-crowns contain so much gold, that 
its extraction leaves a profit to the Mint ; and that 
in the assaying of gold, the spectroscope, as one of 
the most refined of test instruments, will very 
likely prove of great service. The usual mode of 
assay, as practised at the Mint, is trustworthy to 
the ten-thousandth part ; but it is thought that the 
spectroscope will give results even more accurate 
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than this. Thus chemistry advances more and 
more towards perfection. 

The Directors of the Associated Transatlantic 
Cable Companies have agreed to a proposition in the 
interests of science, which deserves to be recorded 
and adequately appreciated. It is, that they will 
send free of charge from England to the United 
States, or from the States to England, ten messages 
yearly on any important astronomical subject. Of 
course, the messages must be short, ten words 
only ; but it is possible to announce an important 
discovery, to give a warning, or suggest a scheme 
of observation, in very few words. Under this 
praiseworthy agreement, the Astronomer-royal has 
received messages since the beginning of this year, 
and he in turn will transmit to the States any. 
message of sufficient importance which may come 
to him from any British or foreign observatory. 

Facilities for scientific favours, as well as for 
commercial transactions, are soon to be increased, 
for a fifth cable to connect England with the 
United States is now being laid, Experience has 
demonstrated that it is better to have short cables 
than long ones ; so this new cable stretches in the 
first instance from Valentia (Ireland) to Newfound- 
land, 1900 miles; then across that island to the 
point nearest America, where an under-sea cable 
will complete the connection. Hundreds of miles 
are also being added to the lines along the coast of 
Brazil. These feats are taken as matters of course 
now, but if any one will look back to what ocean 
telegraphy was ten pace ago, the advance made 
within the decade will seem almost incredible. 

Not long ago it was thought to be impossible to 
send two messages along a telegraph wire, in oppo- 
site directions, at the same time. If a message 
travelling from London to Windsor met one travel- 
ling from Windsor to London, what more natural 
than to suppose that the two would mix, and carry 
to the needles. But proof was 
given that it could be done; and now, by ingenious 
arrangement of coils and batteries and their con- 
nections, circuits can be formed through which 
cross-messages are sent as ordinary business, The 
contrivances by which all opposing influences are 
neutralised are admirable ; and ‘ duplex telegraphy’ 
—the term by which the practice is described— 
has passed into common use among telegraphists. 
Experiments illustrative of the practice were ex- 
hibited by Mr Preece, at the conversazione of the 
Royal Society, in April last, and patents for con- 
trivances to facilitate duplex telegraphy have been 
taken out by different individuals. But as yet it 
is applicable to short circuits only. On a long line, 
and in rainy weather, it would be likely to fail. 
iy omy is, however, in its infancy, and there 
can be no doubt that this difficulty will be over- 
come. Coming generations will see great achieve- 
ments. Mr Heaviside, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, says, 
in the Philosophical Magazine, that already it is 
theoretically possible to send any number of mes- 
sages at once along a single wire, and in opposite 
directions, and without interference. ‘Thus,’ he 
continues, ‘the working capacities of telegraphic 
circuits may be increased indefinitely by suitable 
arrangements, .... But, to keep them going, the 
telegraph clerks must themselves be electricians of 
a rather higher order than at present ; and, con- 
sidering the condition of the labour market, and 
the youth of the school-boards, that would scarcely 


he Nevertheless, from experiments I have made, 


I find it is not at all a difficult matter to carry on 
‘our correspondences at the same time, namely, two 
in each direction ; and if we may suppose the growth 
of telegraphy will be as non: § in the future as it 
has been in the past, it seems not improbable that 
multi-telegraphy will become an established fact.’ 

About seven years ago, Mr H. Wilde of Manches- 
ter shewed that, with proper apparatus, weak electric 
currents and weak magnets could, by induction and 
transmutation, be made to produce magnets and cur- 
rents of infinite strength. In other words, he takes 
an ordinary magneto-electric machine, and with 
the current derived therefrom, charges a powerful 
electro-magnet, and from this obtains a second and 
more powerful current, which, used in like manner, 
produces one still more intense ; and so on. 

Since then, Mr Wilde has made improvements, 
and has brought out a new machine twice as 
powerful as the one above described, though less 
than one-fourth of its weight. The light produced 
by this new machine, he says, is ‘ unendurably in- 
tense, and equal to that of 1200 Carcel lamps, or 
9600 wax-candles. The heat is also intense, and 
burns up iron wires as if they were threads. It is not 
difficult to foresee that a machine of such tremen- 
dous energies will be turned to important uses in 
science and the arts. On this point, Mr Wilde 
expresses himself confidently. He remarks: ‘That 
the transformation of mechanical energy into 
other modes of force on so large a scale, and by 
means so simple, will find new and much more 
important applications than that above mentioned, 
is one of my most firm convictions. Even now 
several of such applications begin to foreshadow 
themselves, by which the electro-magnet, as a 
source of electricity, is destined hereafter to live 
in the lives of the millions of mankind, when its 
origin, except with the curious and the learned, 
shall be forgotten.’ 

In our last Month, we mentioned that Mr Jamin 
of Paris had discovered a way of largely increasing 
the power of a magnet. To that brief notice we 
now add a few particulars. The power of a steel 

late increases with its thickness, but not indefin- 
itely. But a plate one inch thick is less powerful 
than two half-inch plates, and these again than 
four quarter-inch plates ; and the same holds good 
of further subdivision. Hence it may be said of a 
magnet—the more plates the more power. Carry- 
ing this out, Mr Jamin makes his magnets of 
‘ribands of steel,’ and diminishes the weight while 
increasing the force. The increase is such, that 
one of his magnets will carry twenty times its own 
weight, and ere long we may have to announce 
that this limit has been exceeded. 

Readers will remember our mention of the sur- 
ae process of glass-engraving and stone-cuttin 

y means of a sand-blast, which was inven 
within the past year or two by Mr Tilghman of 
Philadelphia. This process may now be seen in 
the International Exhibition—one of the most in- 
teresting sights among machinery in motion, The 
rapidity with which the design is produced on the 
surface of the glass never fails to astonish all who 
witness the operation ; it seems instantaneous. A 
few seconds even suffice for the production of an 
elaborate design on a sheet of glass three feet wide. 
Simple or complicated, it makes no difference to 
the machine: the blast is turned on, and, presto! 
the picture appears. With a combination of steam 
and sand, intricate designs can be cut in a slab of 
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marble in the course of a few minutes ; and a large 
variety of ornamental work hitherto done by the 
carver and the sculptor can now be accomplished 
by a purely mechanical method. Any one who 
watches the process will find no difficulty in 
believing the suggestion that the ancient Egyp- 
tians may have carved the hieroglyphs on their 
stone monuments—stone of exceeding hardness— 
by a jet of sand. One immediate effect of the in- 
vention will be a large increase in the supply of 
ornamental window-panes and other kinds of glass 
at a very moderate cost. 

A few weeks ago a lecture was delivered before 
the Royal Society, wherein the lecturer, Dr B. W. 
Richardson, described experiments in which he had 
kept animals in a state of suspended animation for 
many days by the application of certain chemical 
compounds. The consequent phenomena have been 
compared with phenomena observed, in a few rare 
instances, in the human subject after death ; and 
Dr Richardson gave an account of his various at- 
tempts to preserve blood in such a condition that 
it would restore ‘ reduced irritability,’ which means, 
restore the phenomena of life. Here is a grand 
question. In the endeavour to work it out, valu- 
able physiological discoveries may be made, —— 
it may stop short of keeping people alive by 
artificial blood. 

The visit of the Shah reminds us that Persia has 
long been regarded as a focus of cholera. Turkey, 
being a neighbour, has suffered more than once ; 
and now calls on the European powers to join with 
the Sultan in a Mixed Sanitary Commission, and to 
urge the Persians to leave off their dirty habits, 
and so get rid of the pestilence. It is a sign of the 
times when the Mussulman asks his neighbour to 
‘stamp out’ a danger which threatens all the 
nations round about. 

Another sign of the times is the publishing of a 
Japanese newspaper in London—Tai Sei Shimbun, 
which means Great Western News. The principal 
object of this paper is to make known to the 
Japanese who stay at home what is going on in 
Europe. If the school-board at Yedo carry out 
their scheme of reform, English newspapers will 
soon be in large demand in Japan. 

A medical man at the antipodes has stated in 
a communication to the Royal Society of Van 
Diemen’s Land, that after thirty years of observa- 
tion, he finds that in Tasmania the death-rate from 
consumption and other diseases of the respiratory 
organs is less than half that of England. Good 
news this for people with chest complaints, desirous 
to prolong their lives.—Ceylon took its first census 
in 1871, and found that the island contained 
2,406,000 people, being 1,286,000 males, and 
1,120,000 females. In Seshend, the females are 
always in excess. Though we have held Ceylon 
many years, we are still but imperfectly acquainted 
with it. In the jungles and forests of the interior 
there are ruins of wonderful old cities, which have 
never been seen except by adventurous hunters, 
and of those but few. Travellers go to the woods 
to shoot elephants, and merchants journey inland 
for trading purposes, but they never penetrate to 
the ruins, 

It will surprise some persons to learn that 
oysters are now sent in large quantities to this 
country from the United States. They bear the 
voyage well. Even in a sailing-ship which spends 
sometimes thirty-five days on the passage, not more 


than ten per cent. of the oysters die. When 
unloaded, they are placed in feeding-grounds on 
the shores of the Menai Strait, to fatten for the 
English market. The varieties of oysters in 
America are very numerous, but of these it is said 
that not more than six will survive the voyage. 
The States from which they are principally 
brought are New York, Maryland, and Virgina. 

It is an old saying that people change their skies 
but not their minds when they go forth and found 
acolony. Englishmen will be Englishmen every- 
where ; and we are gratified but not surprised to 
learn that in Melbourne, there is an institution 
incorporated by act of the colonial parliament, 
which combines a public library, an industrial and 
technological museum, and a_ national gallery. 
Attached to the museum are schools of chemistry 
and mineralogy, of mathematics and_ practical 
geometry, and of telegraphy ; and schools of paint- 
ing and design are associated with the national 
gallery. To all these schools competent lecturers 
and teachers are appointed ; and native Australians 
of English blood may now prove whether they 
inherit the old fire, the old self-reliant capacity, 
and whether with brain and pen, and eye and hand, 
they can outrival the old fatherland. Evidence in 
their favour is shewn by a recently published 
volume of lectures delivered in the museum, for 
the subjects are: the geological action of fire and of 
water—the education of engineers—fermentation— 
nitrogen, its economy in nature—the growth of 
language, and others equally suggestive. Further 
evidence appears in the fact that they have now 
constructed a locomotive engine. This does not 
mean that they imported the pieces, and then put 
them together, but that the engine, in all its parts, 
was actually made in the colony. It may be that 
they will even improve the locomotive, and give a 
lesson to the engineers of Europe. We congratulate 
our cousins on their intellectual enterprise, and 
heartily wish them success. 

This is not all: we remind our readers that a 
Royal Society for the cultivation of the higher 
branches of science exists in Melbourne ; and that 
the colony possesses one of the largest reflecting tele- 
scopes in the world, Last month the Royal Society 
of London elected fifteen men into their ancient 
corporation, thereby conferring on them the coveted 
scientific distinction, F.R.S. Among the fifteen we 
notice the name of Mr Ellery, the government 
astronomer for Victoria. 


WAR. 


A cancer ’neath the heart of history, 
Begotten of ill blood in idle ease, 

Inflamed by wanton sloth, and fed with lees 
From empty wine-cups : years of luxury 
Breed such a tempest in the symmetry 

Of wealthy nations, as fills every vein 

With fierce fermenting poisons, which disdain 
The timid hand or tender remedy ; 

So gather might, until there comes a day 
When, bursting outward, all the fell disease, 
Laid broadly bare in hideous nakedness, 
Knows no alleviation or release, 

Save in destruction, with the long distress 
Of after-scars to mark the healer’s way. 
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